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Why Apologize To One? 

An editorial from the LABOR NEWS, 
published by The Central Labor Union 
of Knoxville, Tenn. (A.F.L.), John 
Essary, Editor. 


Last week His Excellency, Ras H. S. 
lmru, Ethiopian Minister to the United 
States, received an apology in Washing- 
ton, D. C., after he had been asked to 
leave his box in Constitution Hall and 
“take a seat elsewhere.” 

The fact that the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment’s Minister to the United States is, 
no doubt a man of high intellect, cul- 
ture and good character means nothing 
at all. In all probability he is a devout 
Christian, most Ethiopians are, but that 
is of no consequence. His excellency 
may be honest and cooperative but why 
discuss a man in terms of little insig- 
nificant characteristics and qualities 
like honesty, culture, spiritual beliefs, 
ete., when it’s the color of his skin that 
is all important. 

The usher who asked the Envoy to sit 
“elsewhere” should be commended for 
his alertness in putting His Excellency 
in his place. Apparently he is a con- 
scientious worker who doesn’t believe 
in discrimination—why should be let a 
foreign Negro occupy a place that is off 
bounds for an American Negro? 

The apology came from the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science with “profound regret” for a 
“serious affront...” 

Apologizing to the Ethiopian Minister 
was a charitable act but to those who 
believe charity begins at home it was a 
hypocritical gesture. If these sensitive 
men of Science were sincere in their 
apology then they should send a “‘pro- 
found regret” letter to the ten million 
Negroes in America, for what happened 
to His Excellency Imru would have hap- 
pened to any one of them had they 
been there. 

In plainer words and in order to make 
Our point clear, we just can’t see any 
need, nor any cause for segregating 
people in this great supposed-to-be 
democracy of ours because of color or 
iationality. After all, isn’t God just 
as happy over saving a black soul as 
he would be of saving a white soul? 
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Courts Act In Six States 
In Race Discrimination Cases 


The past month was a time of 
much activity on the legal front 
in the fight against discrimina- 
tion and segregation. Six states 
were involved: Oklahoma, Texas, 
Virginia, Georgia, Maryland and 
California. 


Oklahoma became the second 
Southern State in two months to 
lower the race ban in the gradu- 
ate schools of the State Univer- 
sity. The Texas Supreme Court 
turned down an appeal for a writ 
of error in the celebrated case of 
Herman Sweatt who is seeking 
admission to the University of 
Texas Law School. In Atlanta, 
Ga., a Federal Judge granted an 
injunction restraining the Board 
of Education from paying white 
teachers more than Negro teach- 
ers. Members of the _ school 
boards and the superintendents 
of two Virginia counties will ap- 
pear in a Federal Court in Rich- 
mond on October 22 to show 
cause why they should not be 
held in contempt for failure to 
comply with a July court order 
to provide educational opportuni- 
ties for Negroes equal to those 
afforded white children. On the 
Atlantic coast a Federal Judge 
in Baltimore ruled that the Jim 
Crow dining car arrangements of 
Southern railroads are not a vio- 
lation of the Constitution and do 
not constitute “real inequality’’. 
And out on the Pacific Coast a 
Federal Court in a three to one de- 
cision held that California’s 98- 
year-old ban on interracial mar- 
riages was a violation of the equal 





protection of the law guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma on October 11th 
decided to yield to a decision of a Fed- 
eral court and admit a Negro to the 
graduate school of education. 

G. W. McLaurin, 54-year old retired 
Negro professor had applied in Jan- 
uary for admission to the graduate 
school to complete his studies for a 
doctor’s degree in education. The state 
held that he could not be admitted and 
pointed to the state law banning mixed 
classes. McLaurin appealed to the 
courts for relief, 

On September 29 a three-judge Fed- 
eral Court ruled the state law uncon- 
stitutional. All three Judges are from 
Oklahoma. The decision read by Cir- 
cuit Judge A. P. Murrah, with Judges 
Bower Broaddus and Edgar S. Vaught 
concurring, stated: 

“Insofar as the Oklahoma statutes 
deny or deprive admission of the plain- 
tiff to the university, they are uncon- 
stitutional and void. The plaintiff is 
entitled to secure a post-graduate edu- 
cation in this State by a State insti- 
tution.” . 

The decision held further: “We re- 
frain at this time from granting injunc- 
tive relief on the assumption that the 
State will follow the law.” 

Attorney General Mac Williamson in- 
terpreted the ruling to mean that the 
state had two alternatives. It could 
admit McLaurin to the graduate school 
until Langston University, the Negro 
State institution, offered the desired 
courses, or it could suspend such grad- 
uate courses for whites until the courses 
were offered by Langston. 


TEXAS 
The Herman M. Sweatt case moved 
one step near the United States Su- 
preme Court on September 29 when 
the State Supreme Court of Texas re- 
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fused to grant a writ of error. Both the 
trial court and the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of Texas have denied the con- 
tention of the plaintiff that the segre- 
gation laws of Texas are unconstitu- 
tional and that the law school set up 
by Texas for Negroes is unequal to 
the facilities offered to white students 
at the University of Texas Law School. 
The Sweat case promises to become 
the most important of the many legal 
cases involving segregated schools. At- 
torneys for the NAACP have presented 
expert testimony to prove that segre- 
gated schools are per se discriminatory 
and unequal. 


VIRGINIA 


Members of the school boards and 
the school superintendents of King 
George and Glouchester Counties, Vir- 
ginia, have been ordered by Judge 
Sterling Hutcheson of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court to appear on October 22 to 
show cause why they should not be held 
in contempt of court. 

Last July Judge Hutcheson issued a 
permanent injunction ordering the two 
counties to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities for colored children. His pre- 
sent action was in response to’a peti- 
tion filed by attorneys for the colored 
children in the two counties charging 
that counties had made some improve- 
ments since the permanet injunction 
was issued but had “made no serious 
effort” to comply with Judge Hutche- 
son’s order. 

The petition alleged that the princi- 
pal and two teachers of the King George 
Training School for Negroes had been 
singled out for discipline and demo- 
tion presumably because of the court 
action. 

Filing of the petition asking that 
the county officials be held in contempt 
followed an inspection of the Negro 
schools on the day school opened by 
a committee representing the NAACP, 
the Virginia Teachers’ Association and 
ttorneys for the 30 pupils of the King 
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George Training School. Finding the 
improvements in the school “wholly 
inadequate” an attempt was made to 
register in the white school. 

A full page spread of pictures of the 
“inspection” was carried in the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch September 10. 

According to the Times-Dispatch, an 
especially “dim view’ was taken by 
the inspecting group of the 2,000-odd 
volumes added to the library. Among 
the “‘new”’ volumes added to the library 
of this rural school, they noted: 

1. Report of librarian of Congress, 
1905. 

2. “Kladderadatsch’”’, 1874, a book 
of verse in German. (The school has 
no course in foreign languages). 

3. 1925 year book of the Carnegie 
Endowment of International Peace. 

4. “Love Letters of a Worldly Wom- 
””, paper-backed novel. 

5. “Technical Journal of the Bell 
Telephone System,” October, 1937. 

6. “The Rollo Code of Morals, or 
The Rules of Duty for Children,” 1841. 


GEORGIA 


After 9 years of effort, during which 
time one teacher lost his job, because 
of his activities, the Negro school 
teachers of Atlanta won a vitcory in 
their fight for equal pay. 

On September 28 Federal Judge E. 
Marvin Underwood of Atlanta issued 
an injunction restraining the Atlanta 
Board of Education from discriminating 
in teachers’ salaries. “Salaries”, the 
Judge stated, “‘may not be discrimina- 
tory of color or race’’. 

Figures were cited showing average 
monthly salaries for high school prin- 
cipals: white, $340, Negroes, 240; ele- 
mentary principals: white $254.14, Ne- 
groes $167.53; high school teachers: 
white, $198.45; Negroes, $145.65; ele- 
mentary teachers: white, $160.19, Ne- 
groes, $112.38. 

The Gate City Teachers Association 
under Prof. Chas. H. Harper, started 
the fight in 1939. The first suit was 
brought by William Reeves in 1941 
who was promptly dismissed. The pre- 
sent case against the Board was started 
in 1943 by Samuel L. Davis, instructor 
at Booker T. Washington High School 

Segregation In Transportation 


By a 3 to 1 decision a United States 
District Court at Baltimore ruled on 
September 27 that segregation in din- 
ing cars of Southern railroads did not 
constitute “real inequality’? of treat- 
ment. 

The case arose in 1942 when Elmer 
W. Henderson of Baltimore asked for 
damages because he was denied dining 
car service. 

Judge William C. Coleman and 


an 


Judge W. Calvin Chesnut in their ma- 
jority opinion declared: 

“Racial segregation of interstate 
passengers is not forbidden by any pro- 
vision of the federal constitution, the 
Interstate Commerce Act or any other ° 
act of Congress as long as there is no 
real inequality of treatment of those 
of different races.” 


The court found that present regula- 
tions set aside about 8 per cent of a 
dining car’s capacity for Negro pa- 
trons who make up about 4 per cent 
of the patrons. 


“This arrangement seems fair on its 
face,” said Judge Morris A. Soper in 
his minority opinion. “But it is based 
on the erroneous assumption that the 
rights which the 14th amendment is de- 
signed to protect are racial rather than 
personal. Discrimination exists when- 
ever a member of one race is denied 
service available to a member of an- 
other.” 


“Segregation,” he further declared, 
“must be abandoned or at least tem- 
porarily suspended whenever its en- 
forcement deprives the individual of 
treatment equal to that accorded to any 
other person at the same time.” 


Mixed Marriage Ban Held 


Unconstitutinoal In California 


California’s laws banning interracial 
marriages were declared unconstitution- 
al by a 4 to 8 decsiion of the State Su- 
preme Court. The majority decision, 
read by Justice Robert J. Traynor, 
stated that ‘““‘marriage is something more 
than a civil contract, subject to regula- 
tion by the State. It is a fundamental 
right of free men.” 


“The right to marry,’’ the decision 
stated, “includes the right to join in 
marriage with the person of one’s choice 
and a statute prohibiting an individual 
from marrying a member of a race other 
than his own restricts the scope of his 
marriage and thereby restricts his right 
to marry.’”’ 


The law prohibiting the inter-mar- 
riage of whites with Mongolians, Malay- 
ans, Negroes and other non-Caucasians, 
was placed in the State code in 1850 by 
California’s first legislature. Twenty- 
nine other States have laws similar to 
that of California. This is believed to 
be the first time any court, State or 
Federal, has declared such laws uncon- 
stitutional. 

The suit was brought by Andrea 
Perez, a white girl, and Sylvester S. 
Davis, a Negro graduate of Los An- 
geles City College, after the county 
clerk had refused them a marriage li- 
cense, 
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How To Save 335,000 Lives 


THE NATION’S HEALTH, A TEN 
YEAR PROGRAM, A Report to the 
President by Oscar R. Ewing, Federal 
Security Administrator. U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
$1.00. 


This is a comprehensive study of 
the nation’s health resources, needs, 
and a plan for achieving those needs. 
A reasonable table of goals is set 
forth covering a ten year period. 

A detailed and persuasive argument 
is presented to prove the need for a 
system of prepaid Government health 
insurance. 


The urgency of the problem may be 
seen from one haunting fact, ‘‘each 
year 335,000 persons die in the United 
States whom we have the knowledge 
and the skill to save.” 


Good Health Can Be Bought 


Good health depends on proper health 
services and there is a direct relation- 
ship between the comparative wealth 
of a given State and the health serv- 
ices available. States with the high- 
est per capita income have the best 
hospital facilities, more doctors in pro- 
portion to the population, a higher per- 
centage of births occuring in hospitals, 
a lower maternal and infant mortality 
rate. As the per capita income de- 
clines, the reverse is generally true. 


In New York State, for example, 


there are 4.8 general hospital beds per 
thousand population, compared with 
only 1.9 in Mississippi. New York State 
had one physician for about every 500 
persons, Mississippi one to every 1,300 
persons; one dentist to every 1,300 per- 
sons in New York, compared to one 
to 5,200 in Mississippi; one nurse to 
every 450 persons in N. Y., compared 
to one for every 2,400 in Miss.; mater- 
nal deaths in N. Y., 1.2 per 1,000 live 
births, compared to 3.1 in Miss. 


The key to this sharp contrast is 
the $1,600 per capita income in N. Y. 
(1946) compared to only $555 in 
Miss. 


In 1939 the AMA estimated that an 
income of $3,000 a year was not ade- 
quate to pay the cost of a major or 
chronic illness. Because of rising costs 
it would require $5,000 in 1948 to have 
the same spending power as $3,000 in 
1939. Nearly 80% of our families earn 
less than $5,000 and therefore would 
have difficulty in meeting the cost of 
a prolonged or serious illness. 


In 1946 the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics estimated that it required from 
$2,500 to $3,000 for a family of 4 per- 
sons to meet the essential living ex- 
penses. But in 1946 about half of the 
nearly 70,000,000 
people, had incomes below $3,000. From 


Nation’s families, 


these figures it is clear that about 
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From 140 MILLION PATIENTS, by Carl Malmberg 


half of the population cannot afford to 


provide minimal health services for 
themselves or their families. 


Negroes Suffer the Most 

Negro families, being generally at 
the bottom of the economic scale, suf- 
fer the greatest health hazards. 

In 1945 the death rate for Negroes 
was almost 50 percent higher than for 
whites, 13.6 per 1,000 compared with 
9.2. Life expectancy for Negroes at 
birth was 17 percent less than for 
whites. Child mortality for whites was 
31.8 deaths per 1,000 live births, for 
Negroes 49.5. In South Carolina the 
mortality rate for Negro mothers was 
170-percent higher than for whites. 
This is related to the fact that only 
14 percent of Negro births occurred 
in hospitals and 65.9 percent were at- 
tended by a midwife, while only 2.5 
percent of white births were in this 
latter class. 

Present conditions are proof that 
our traditional method of paying for 
medical care is inadequate. The first 
step toward a better system exists now 
in the voluntary health insurance plans. 
A health assembly early this year of 
several hundred specialists recommend- 
ed a system of prepayment health insur- 
ance. The panel on Medical Care con- 
cluded: 

“The principle of contributory health 
Insurance should be the basic method 
of financing medical care for the large 
majority of the American people, in 
order to remove the burden of unpredic- 
table sickness costs, abolish the eco- 
nomic barrier to adequate medical 
services and avoid the indignities of a 
‘means test’ ”, 


Voluntary vs. Government Insurance 


Voluntary plans are inadequate be- 
cause they cannot provide service to 
the low income families that need it 
the most. Sixty percent of all Blue Cross 
hospital plan members live in six rich 
industrial States that contain about 36 
percent of the population of the U. S. 
The South and West, with 43 percent 
of the total population, account for 
only 17 percent of Blue Cross mem- 
bers. Less than 3 percent of the rural 
population are subscribers. 

A comprehensive system of health 
insurance would include hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical and obstetrical fees, in- 
cluding physicians’ home and office 
calls, dental, nursing and laboratory 
services, and the partial financing of 
eyeglasses and more expensive drugs. 
The rates for such a comprehensive 
service on the basis of rates charged by 
the Blue Cross for lesser coverage is 
estimated at $130 to $200 a year. Only 

(Continued on page 4) 
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those families earning more than $3,000 
would be able to afford such insurance. 
Voluntary insurance plans would 
never be able to enroll many of the 
18,000,000 people in families with in- 
comes below $1,000 even for a limited 
hospitalization and surgeon’s fee type 
of plan, or the 22,000,000 persons in 
families with between $1,000 and $2,- 
000. And the 20,000,000 persons in 
families between $2,000 and $3,000 
probably would not be reached by this 
type of voluntary prepayment plan. 


Per Capita income and Blue Cross 
Coverage 


A comparison of per capita in- 
come and coverage by Blue Cross plans 
shows the same relationship as other 
health services. States with high in- 
come show a high number of mem- 
bers in voluntary insurance plans; 
where income is low, the number is 
small. Seven Northern States with the 
highest incomes, from $1,300 to$1,- 
633, have 33 to 67 per cent of the pop- 
ulation enrolled in Blue Cross plans; 
while the 13 Southern States with per 
capita incomes from $555 to $1,010 
have from 1.5 to 9.2 percent, 

Voluntary plans must be rejected be- 
cause they provide only partial protec- 
tion for large numbers of people; they 
cover only a small fraction of the pop- 
ulation; they have the poorest coverage 
where the need is greatest — in low 
income areas. 


Government Health Insurance 


There remains as the only solution, 
a system of prepaid Government health 
insurance. Such a system would: 

(1) Solve the individual’s problem 
of how to pay for medical care, and 
thus encourage prompt care and pre- 
ventive treatment, 

(2) Generate effective demand and 
assure the fastest possible increase in 
our supply of medical manpower, health 
facilities and other essentials in all 
parts of the country. 

(3) Enable doctors to practice the 
highest quality of scientific medicine, 
unihibited by the individual patient’s 
ablity to pay out of personal income 
for all the diagnostic and treatment 
services, hospitalization and nursing 
are which professional judgment pre- 
scribes. 

(4) Reduce the present large dispar- 
ities of manpower and health facilities 
between lower-income areas and wealth- 
ier districts. 

(5) Furnish a new opportunity for 
the coordination of all community and 
regional personnel and facilities, thus 
provide the best organization for pre- 
vention, diagnosis and treatment. 
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TRENDS 


The Right To Vote 

St. Bernard Parish, La., does not 
actually tell Negroes they cannot regis- 
ter to vote, but they have an effective 
wrinkle for accomplishing the same 
purpose. The registrar is not available 
during legally prescribed hours. When 
a group of eleven Negroes, accompanied 
Louisiana 





by representatives of the 
Progressive Party, the Louisiana Civil 
Rights Congress and the So. Fur Trap- 
pers Union went to the court house to 
register they were met by a group of 
armed deputies. Following a stream of 
profanity, they were ordered out of 
the office by the jailer. 

Leander H. Perez, District Attorney 
of St. Bernard Parish, is a leading 
Louisiana Dixiecrat. : 


Americana 

Last year the University of Arkansas 
law school admitted a Negro, Jack L. 
Shropshire; it was understood he would 
attend separate classes ... Segregation 
would be enforced. Shropshire, a vet- 
eran and reserve officer, and his in- 
structors had an entire classroom to 
themselves. This situation ended when 
it became necessary to put 125 first- 
year students in a small adjoining room. 
The lonely Shropshire lad was admitted 
into a room with his fellow students. 
A railing was built around his chair, 
but was removed when found to be an 
obstruction in the crowded classroom. 
Latest report, according to the Arkan- 
sas Gazette, is that he is now seated 
among his fellow students but the shades 
of Jim Crow are still being mollified 
in that his chair is in an offset and 
is not visible to everyone. 


Indian Girl Frightened By Jim Crow 

Frightened by her first meeting with 
Jim Crow, Florence Iva Begay, native 
Navaho Indian girl, en route to Sarah 
Lawrence College, New York, to ac- 
cept a $2,000 scholarship, got off the 
bus in Texas and returned to her home 
on the Indian reservation in Arizona. 
An honor high school graduate, she had 
passed through New Mexico and had 
reached Amarillo, Texas, when she was 
told she would have to sit in the rear of 
the bus in space reserved for non-whites. 
She was so frightened she got off the 
bus and notified the college she would 
not appear this year. 
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The Orleans Parish School Board last 
year spent on elementary pupils: white, 
$174.69 per child; Negro, $108.74; on 
high school pupils: white, $269.50 per 
child; Negro, $172.05. 


Southern Pocketbook 


Per capita income payments in 7 
Southeastern states increased from $798 
to $867 in 1947, a gain of 15%, com- 
pared with a national average of $1,323, 
an increase of 9% over the $1,213 aver- 
age in 1946. 


Income in 15 Southern and border 
states was the lowest in the nation, 40% 
below that of non-Southern states. 


Of the 7 Southeastern states, Missis- 
sippi stood at the bottom with 50% of 
the national income; Florida was at the 
top with 83% of the national average; 
Georgia had 67%, Alabama 63, North 
Carolina 67, South Carolina 59 and 
Tennessee 69. 


These 7 Southeastern states, with an 
increase of 15% had the second highest 
increase of any region. The Northwest 
led with an increase of 20%. 


Amount Percent of 
in national 
dollars average 
1947 in 1947 


United States _.-1,323 100 
New England ______1,444 109 
Middle East _.____1,559 
Camas ..___..... ie 


Northwest 
Southeast 
Florida 
Virginia 
Tennessee _ 
Louisiana < 
North Carolina _ 
Georgia ___ 
Kentucky as 
Alabama _________ 
South Carolina _ 
Arkansas 
Mississippi 
Southwest 
Arizona 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma _____ 70 
a 85 


—Source: Dept. of Commerce 


Texas 
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Some American business men are 
overlooking a large potential market in 
the Negro group. With fourteen million 
people (having ten billion dollars to 
spend) this is a larger number of people 
than in all of Canada. 


The assets of the 13 Negro banks it 
the United States total more than 
$30,000,000, about twice what it was it 
1934 when there were 11 such banks. 





